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JUSTICE AMONG NATIONS 

THE situation of the virtue of Justice in the post-war world is 
complicated in very many ways. The manifest and widespread in- 
justices of the war, and of social conditions directly or indirectly 
resulting from the war, have mounted to such huge proportions 
it is difficult to make a beginning in the restoration of justice. The 
war was fought for the sake of justice, but at its conclusion far 
greater injustices remained than at its commencement. Thousands, 
or rather millions, of innocent people left homeless, foodless, and 
even cast out of their own country, big powers interfering and 
dominating lesser ones, who had never been guilty of aggression, 
war criminals at large, vast hoards of men held under arms without 
a war to fight, and the effects of two atom-bombs . . . In fact we 
completed the war with an act which surely can never find justi- 
fication, the annihilation of tens of thousands of Japanese civilians 
with an instrument of war, the effects of which are out of man’s 
control. 

The crimes that need to be brought to judgment are manifest. 
The terrible brutalities and murders of the concentration camps, 
the robberies and looting in occupied territories and, above all, the 
responsibility for the outbreak of war, these colossal infringements 
of law and attacks on human nature itself must be vindicated and 
paid for if justice is to be restored. And there have been attacks 
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42 BLACKFRIARS 
on men’s rights since the cessation of hostilities, such as the mass 
transference of peoples im central Europe. The world cannot be 
put in order if such things are to be leit unrequited. Justice, in 
the moralist’s view, is an unwavering intention of giving to each 
and to all what is his and their due. ‘lo everyone—unicuique is 
the Latin word—his due: to vanquished and victor alike, to criminal 
and sufferer too. In the long run it wouid be foolish to try to 
grant the British working man his natural rights, through a 
Socialist Government or by any other means, if Joyce, Goering, 
and the camp leaders of Belsen were allowed to continue without 
trial or judgment; and on the other hand it is not just to insist 
upon the condemnation of war criminals while condoning the dis- 
possession of the small holder and the little businessman. Truly, 
different types of justice are involved in these cases, “general , 
commutative, ad distributive justice; but these cannot be oper- 
ated in isolation. 

It is not merely that the extent of the justice has become so 
vast that we do not know where to begin; there is also no machinery 
of justice capable of putting the situation to rights. Judgment 
must be given before justice can again be set to work; but judg- 
ment demands authority, competent and constituted for the Com- 
mon Good. In modern civilization made up—for the time being at 
least—of independent,. sovereign States, there is no common 
authority which can legislate or even adjudicate for the common 
good of all the nations. The only just power now existing is con- 
cerned with the common good of separate individual States. That is 
why William Joyce, however guilty he may have been, could put up 
such a strong case against his condemnation. And the Nuremberg 
trials are bringing to judgment men, many of whom must be very 
great criminals, but the authority to which they are brought is con- 
stituted not by right but by power. The victorious allies are alone 
in judging these men. They have made no attempt to introduce 
judges from neutral countries. ~The neutrals themselves. are being 
condemned by these same victorious allies—we are encouraged to 
interfere in Spain, we are inclined to dictate terms to Ireland, 
Sweden and Turkey. Our claim to the right to do all these things 
comes simply from the fact that we have been victorious over Ger- 
many and Japan. Victory of itself does not give international 
authority nor the right to dispose the common good of nations. 
The general public seems to condemn these Nuremberg trials as 
unnecessary, so debased has its sense of justice become. (ood 
Christian men, who are regular in their prayers and devotions, have 
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JUSTICE AMONG NATIONS 
been heard to protest that these criminals were so obviously guilty 
that they should be shot out of hand. Such expressions presum- 
ably arise from the insulted and outraged common nature of man. 
But it is a misfortune that this common nature of man seems to 
lack a general protector of its rights, which can transcend the 
boundaries of nations and empires. ‘he Nuremberg trais, there- 
fore, would seem to be unjust judgments on unjust men. ‘The 
men responsible for Hiroshima and Nagasaki committed an act, 
which is at least, of sufficient dubiety to justify a trial; and these 
are the men who have set up the courts to condemn Hess, Goering, 
Ribbentrop and Co. We were shocked by the French triais, but 
are these others any different in character? r 
There is, of course, one international authority to. which the 
supernatural good of mankind is committed, namely the universal 
Church of Christ. Theoretically speaking the Vicar of Christ has 
the authority competent to judge these criminals, for he has to d s- 
pose all the supernatural virtues of mankind, justice, charity and 
faith; he has the last word in faith or morals. In the ages ot faith 
the Church was occasionally called in to pronounce judgment on 
such cases, even if that judgment was often ignored by the rulers 
of the peoples. At the present time such a proposal would appear 
to the average citizen of any nation as ludicrous. It can never have 
occurred to the men who arranged the trial of war criminals; and we 
should be regarded as madmen if we had suggested it to them. But 
the fact remains that the only competent authority for restoring 
justice to Europe and the world rests with the Church and in the 
person of the Pope. Nor would the proposal seem so wanton if we 
remember the just summaries of events at the beginning of the 
war given in the Vatican newspaper, Osservatore Romano. In the 
first months of 1940 that journal would give both versions, Allied 
and German, of such happenings as the seizing of the Altmark in 
Norwegian waters, and would conclude with a judicious sum- 
mary so just and objective that it raised a storm of abuse from Ger- 
man and Fascist quarters, and the paper finally had to be sup- 
pressed as it was leading to bloodshed and death in the streets cf 
Rome. The recent extension of the college of Cardinals is a 
Visible sign of the universality of that authority; and as the men 
raised to this dignity are all men of practical experience in their 
own diverse nations whence they are drawn there would, in fact, 
be every possibility of a restoration of justice. A wild dream per- 

haps, but where else can we look for international justice? 
Tae Eprror. 
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NAZI LITURGY 
MopERN men are inclined to disregard the power of ideas. With 
Hitler and a number of his lieutenants dead and the others in cap- 
tivity it seems to them that Clio has written fints to the short, 
though comprehensive chapter, ‘‘National Socialism’’. Our age is 
wont. to see things purely in terms of politics and politics in terms 
of material power. If this were true, National Socialism would 
have found its end with the destruction of 1ts material power and 
its organisation. National Socialism, however, was not only a 
political machinery, masses and guns, it was also, and above all, an 
idea. When the Nazis spoke of totality they avowedly wished to 
make it clear that they would not confine themselves to economics 
and politics, or indeed, confine themselves to anything. ‘Their 
idea was that of an all-embracing Weltanschauung, a definite order 
of values with the claim to be absolute, or in other words, a religion. 
While insane national pride, injured by the defeat in 1918, to- 
gether with economic and social pressure created an atmosphere 
suitable for revolution, the real core of the Nazi movement lay in a 
much deeper stratum of the people’s minds. The revolution 
against the religion of love and the spirit of the Sermon of the 
Mount—prepared during centuries and manifest in Bismarck’s fight 
against “‘Ultramontanism’’—rose immediately after 1918, spon- 
sored by Hitler’s forerunner and temporary companion Ludendorff. 
His wife Mathilde, especially, attempted to preach a romantic 
mysticism in form of a queer combination of pantheism and Wodan 
idolatry, which seemed to her the adequate expression of the Teu- 
tonic religious spirit. This experiment failed since the theatrical 
nightly ceremonies in woods and the sight of spectacled German 
schoolmasters growing wild beards and drinking beer from wassail- 
horns proved too much even for the most romantic German little 
bourgeois. ‘The Nazis were much too clever to commit themselves 
to this comedy and, without openly condemning it, passed’ it over 
in silence. The sect of “‘German Christians’’ rising at the same 
time was anxious to demonstrate that the Galileans were blue-eyed 
and fair-haired Aryans of Nordic race, and that Christ himself be- 
longed to them and fell a victim of his race to Jewish national hat- 
red. While refuting the Old Testament as a whole, their theology 
(sit venia verbo) concentrated on the cumbersome attempt to com- 
bine the Gospel with Teutonic heroic ideals. Some small congre- 
gation of this queer sect are still left in Germany. Though the 
Nazis did not acknowledge them as their people, they cherished 
some kindly feeling towards them since they seemed useful for 
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. NAZI LITURGY 45 
splitting the Christian camp and, moreover, were always willing to 
emphasise the ‘‘Divine vocation of the Fiihrer’’. 

All these movements, however ridiculous in themselves, show 
that right from the beginning the revolutionary uprising of the 
masses in Germany was not confined to a social political revolution, 
but originated from, and penetrated into, the deepest spheres of 
spiritual life. The Nazis were well aware of this situation and had 
no doubt that they would achieve very little with a purely political 
programme, however radical it might be. What they wanted and 
bluntly expressed in all their literature was the totality of power 
over the whole of the German nation and every individual. They 
knew that their ideas were irreconcilable with Christianity and 
above all with the Church. Thus, from the beginning, they re- 
garded the supernational Church, with her clear and uncompromis- 
ing doctrine, her hierarchical structure and her championship of 
the freedom of human personality, as the enemy number one. They 
knew very well that they could not fight this opponent, either with 
some ethics floating in the air, or with childish romanticism. Thus, 
with truly German thoroughness and logical perseverance, they set 
out to wage the inevitable war against the Church with a new 
Weltanschauung to which the whole German nation was to be sys- 
tematically trained and educated. Masters in organisation, as they 
doubtless were, they started at once to build the machinery neces- 
sary for this bold enterprise. Alfred Rosenberg was entrusted with 
the task of educating the Germans to the Nazi ideology and to wage 
war against the churches. His book, Der Mythos des zwanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts, became the bible of the new religion and earned him 
the nickname of ‘‘Our Kultur Pope’’ in high ranking Nazi circles. 
An elaborate net-work of Weltanschauung education officers soon 
covered the whole of Nazi Germany. The districts (Kreise) com- 
bined in provinces (Gaue) as the administrative structure all had 
their educational personnel and directors of education and were 
subordinated to the headquarters of education, Rosenberg’s office 


‘in Berlin. They were supported by the 8.D. (Sicherheitsdienst, 


i.e. Security Service), the carefully selected elite of the Gestapo, 
which had to record continually the mood of the populace, cur- 
rents and significant incidents, and had to report even remarks 
overheard in the streets. Their main task, however, was to keep 
close watch on the Church, the clergy and the congregations in 
churches. 

The Nazis would not have taken so much trouble in this matter 
of Weltanschauung, even throughout the war, if they had not fully 
realized that this fight on the ideological field was quite as serious 
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as the war itself. It was the struggle for their spiritual survival 
. and for their ideas. Evidence steadily increases to show that what 
the Nazis called their struggle on the ‘‘home front’’ was mainly 
their fight against the Catholic Church. The Church was their 
great enemy and they attempted to oppose ier by opposing her 
absolute and eternal order of values with a new revolutionary order 
of values. The supreme and absolute value was to them the Ger. 
man race, and materialistic collectivism of blood and soil. To this 
supreme value everything was subordinate. Even the conception 
of God was subordinated to this supreme racial collectivum by the 
claim that God must be ‘‘artgemdss’’, that is to say must fit the 
German mind and feeling. The moral order was subordinated to 
the race by declaring that morals depend upon the German moral 
feeling and that law is what benefits the German people. The uni- 
versal Church could not but be seen as the chief enemy of such 
doctrine. The more the Nazis feared the Church, the more they 
tried to imitate her and to make her visible forms and ecclesiastical 
language their own. Hardly a speech of Hitler’s omitted some re- 
ference to the Almighty or to providence, so that the Pope found 
himself obliged to warn people of men, who, without possessing 
any clear conception of God, misled people by misusing God's 
name in vague references to some mysterious supernatural power. 
Nazis liked to talk of the “‘sacrament of blood’’, they tried to re- 
place the conception of the Mystical Body of Christ by a crude 
materialistic collectivism and used even the language of the 
Church to this end. They attempted to displace the Communitas 
Sanctorum by a racial community and a veneration of national 
heroes. The immortality of the soul was to be replaced by the al- 
leged physical immortality of the race in which the individual was 
said to live on eternally in his children and grandchildren. The 
whole scheme was crowned by a mystical deification of the Fiihrer, 
who was to be regarded as-a semi-supernatural being led by mysti- 
cal inspiration and in whom blindly and ‘‘fanatically’’ to believe 
was the religious duty of every German. They regarded the un 
shakable faith of masses of Catholics in their Church as the actual 
source of her power without, however, being able to realize that 
faith, only in the truth, can mean strength. In their contempt for 
truth, they demanded of their followers ‘‘fanaticism’’ and believed 
that this was the true source of power. Seeing the churches over- 
crowded at High Masses and festive services, they believed that 
the external beauty and music in the ceremonies, exercised 4 
mysterious power on the people in an emotional sensual way, at 
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NAZI LITURGY 47 
tracting them to the churches. So they were anxious to imitate 
the ceremonies and liturgy and to replace the ecclesiastical liturgical 
life by the invention and introduction of ceremonies of their own. — 
They firmly believed in the omnipotence of organisation and 
machinery; they could not grasp that a tradition cannot artificially 
be built up and that the strength of ecclesiastical liturgy is derived 
from heights inaccessible to them. Their trend of thought is clearly 
reflected in a secret instruction from the educational headquarters 
at Berlin, in January, 1941: “‘ . . . These ecclesiastical ceremonies 
of the Catholic Church and her forms of solemnities, with the 
strong accent laid upon emotional values in man and the emphasis 
laid on the sensuous element in man, constitute up to now, the 
main attraction of the Church. The ecclesiastical celebrations on 
Sundays and the ceremonies at the decisive stages of individual 
human life provide the only reason why great numbers of people 
entrust themselves to the guidance of the Church. The National 
Socialist creation and forming of ceremonies and solemnities will 
have therefore a particular significance in the future. When new 
forms are introduced for the ceremonies of giving names to child- 
ren, of ordination of Youth, of marriages and funerals, without 
establishing a new caste of priests or a new cult, no motives will 
be left to innumerable human beings for their loyalty to the 
Church... ”’ 

The educational officers were anxious to fulfil these instructions. 
They read papers on National Socialist Weltansciuauung and per- 
formed a series of strange ceremonies which cannot but be called a 
liturgy of Nazi religion. The Nazis concocted a kind of liturgical 
calendar in which National Socialist holidays were to become a 
tradition gradually displacing the liturgical year of the Church. 
What the Nazis called Life feasts (Lebensfeier) were attempts to 
replace the sacraments of baptism, confirmation and marriage., 
They performed queer ceremonies on occasion of a birth, giving the 
child a name (names of ‘‘Jewish Christian origin’’ were proscribed), 
then they celebrated ceremonially the day when children left the 
school at the age of 14. The children had to take an oath of 
allegiance on this day in which they committed themselves to eter- 
nal loyalty to the Fithrer andthe race. The ceremonies of mar- 
tiage were particularly distasteful by their crude mixture of cheap 
sentimentality and a rude and blunt emphasis laid upon racial 
breeding. 

One of the most symptomatic “‘liturgical’’ ceremonies was the 
Yule Feast, the winter solstitial celebration meant to displace 
Christmas. We may give here as an illustration a brief excerpt 
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of this ceremony. It was circulated from central authorities as 4 
pattern and model of a Yule Feast. 


YULE FEAST 
Prelude: Organ — Fanfares. 
1st Speaker: We belong to the race that strugg'es into light from darkness! 
(Organ begins pp, and turns into C-minor), 
1st Speaker: Behold! The threshold shines 
That delivers us from darkness. 
Beyond it beams the light 
Of coming glorious days. 
2nd Speaker: Return to us, thou beaming flame, 
Shine thou radiant light again! 
8rd Speaker: Turn thy path, thou all-giving sun 
Lest deadly rigidity shall prostrate us. 
Chorus with orchestra, song: ‘‘Sun—roll thy wheel!’’ 1 
1st Speaker: Human beings are we, 
But little in the universal space 
The almighty flame, however, 
Gave us fire of the spirit 
That we thinking may consider 
Life’s eternal meaning. 
2nd Speaker: All that is, passes by: 
Yet, the new is rising, _ 
In death eternally renewing 
' he creation in eternal cycles of becoming. 
3rd Speaker: Life is beaming, 
Is being permeated by flames. 
Thinking is fire, 
Is glowing, blazing, 
Faith is blazing, 
A burning glow. 
All: Faith is blazing, a burning glow! 
Solo song (tenor) ‘Comrades, you shall be the torchbearers of German Faith.” 
1st Speaker (strongly calling): 
Stand above the dust! 
You are God’s judgment! 
Brightly glows our faith 
At the threshold of young light! 
(Organ ff in C-major). 
Fanfares, kettle-drums (and so on.. 
“Ast Speaker: The melody of wheels is silent, 
And thy hands, O German Folk, 
Experience the Holy Day, silentl 
Dawning, while through thy lan 
The magic weaves The Yule Feast's night. 
All (devotedly whispering): O Holy Night! (and so on...) 
Three Hitler-Youth and three German Maids light torches in the fire bowl 
and stride solemnly to the Yule tree. They light the candles during the follow- 
ing words: 
1st Speaker : Su light shall shine for the heroes 
+= their lives for Germany. 
2nd Speaker: ‘This ight shall shine for the Wives 
And Mothers of our dead. 
3rd Speaker: This light shall shine for all German mothers, 
They give immortality to our race. 


1 The Swastika is the symbol of the ro'ling sun-wheel. 
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NAZI LITURGY 
lst Speaker: This light shall shine for all our soldiers 

On all the battle fronts. 
Qnd Speaker: ‘his light shall shine for all Germans abroad. 
3rd Speaker: For our German Fatherland ‘ 

Its victory, its immortality 

Shall shine this light... (And Finally): 
All (enthusiastically): Flaming we rush on 

To the final German fight! 
Chorus ‘‘Germany—sacred word” 
Allocution by the educational leader: Sa!ute to the Fiihrer. 

It is hardly conceivable that this monstrous blend of Wagner’s 
Ring and the goose-step should have attracted people. 

Though all the time before the war and specially after the oc- 
cupation of Catholic Austria the attack on the Church was carried 
on with utmost brutality, Hitler most significantly did not dare to 
continue during the war. He ordered a ‘‘truce’’, as he called it, 
in the cultural struggle for the duration. This meant that com- 
pulsion to secede from the Church, previously frequently imposed 
on party members, was temporarily lifted, while, however, the 
educational activities, the strict supervision of the clergy and a 
permanent secret war against the Church were carried on. 

‘ It can be said that, on the whole, the establishment of a new 
liturgy did not meet with great success in Germany and was a 
failure as far as the Catholic districts were concerned. The Pro- 
testants lacked a single united authority to give them a lead and a 
clear dogmatic structure to oppose the, thorough scheme of the 
Nazis, and had to be satisfied with some courageous individuals 
making their stand here and there, while others looked for some 
modus vivendi. Thus the Protestant camp constituted no serious 
problem to the Nazis. The Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
with her clear-cut dogmatic doctrine, her hierarchical authority 
and her universality, was the real enemy. The reports of the 
Security Service and the educational officers are concerned almost 
alone with the Catholic section of the people and with the Church. 
A report of an educational officer clearly expressed this: ‘‘... The 
Catholic Church does. not cease to hover like a black shadow over 
all our efforts to establish a uniform ideological co-ordination of the 
German people’. Another report, addressed to Rosenberg him- 
self, complains: ‘‘The populace submissive to the Church adapts 
itself only very reluctantly and with greatest difficulty to our de- 
sign of solemnities and ceremonies’’. Another education officer 
complains about difficulties he met among Catholics in arranging 
a Yule Feast. ‘‘A schoolmaster refused to have anything to do 
with a Christmas celebration in which the Holy Child is not in the 
centre of the Feast’. He goes on to complain: ‘‘Those Catholics 
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simply take it for granted that the party has to give way to the 
Church. The people don’t want any revival of ancient Teutonic 
folklore and customs since the parish priest labels them as 
‘pagan’. The proud consciousness of traditions and modes of life 
of our own race is lacking in these people. This pride was thor- 
oughly eradicated by the Church. Wherever. the sense of this con- 
sciousness has disappeared it is very hard to re-establish self-confi- 
dence on the ground of National Socialism.”’ 


Another report of a party district leader complains about a mis- 
sion having been held in his district and says: “‘All the people 
rushed to the church in the morning, at noon and in the evening, 
men and women alike. It was a disgraceful spectacle. This zeal 
of the people would be worth something better. We shall, 1 am 
afraid, need much hard work and shall experience many disappoint- 
ments before we succeed in winning the hearts of these people.”’ 

It is now plain that the hard fight the Nazis had to put up on 
their inner front was the fight against the Catholic Church. While 
the resistance against the Nazis in Germany was regarded from out- 
side as some underground movement of the Left and propaganda 
was entirely guided by this conception, the events proved how 
erroneous this idea was. The Nazis had hardly any political or 
social trouble to encounter on their home front. The fight was a 
fight of ideas, for absolute values and ultimate ends. Marxism in 
all its shapes and shades is in its ideological background much too 
closely akin to National Socialism to be able to oppose it effectively 
in a fight of ideas. Liberalism had no ends to offer but mere 
means. It could not oppose a dogmatic system such as the Nazis 
had built in their Weltanschauung with general phrases of human- 
ism or slogans of the French. Revolution. It lacked a. solid 
ideological or philosophical foundation. Thus it was only the Catho- 
lie Church which—though materially powerless against the Nazis— 
could take up the fight and not only withstand them, but, in fact, 
-be a deadly danger to them. 


This fact is not merely of interest as an historical record. Ideas 
cannot be exterminated by material power. The war with Ger- 
many is over, but the war of ideas will still have to be fought. Un- 
conditional surrender of the Nazi ideas can be achieved only by one 
single weapon, the sword of the spirit in the hands of that spiritual 
power to which it was promised: Et portae inferi non praevalebunt 
‘adversus Eam. “Watter C. BREITENFELD. 
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A RAY OF HOPE IN GERMANY 
By 
An AMERICAN’ ParaTroop CHAPLAIN ! 

True to his pagan, military code, the SS officer was a full Nazi, 
even in defeat. He was haughty, even truculent, and stayed with 
his SS men apart from the amorphous mob of German Wehrmacht 
prisoners. When casually asked by an American soldier how he 
felt about the defeat, he did not accept the role of a prisoner being 
quest:oned; he lectured: “‘You Americans have not won. You are 
only deceiving yourselves. We have suffered a defeat but we shall 
rally again and beat you in another war. You think you have 
crushed us, but we will show you one day that we have not been 
completely defeated.”’ 

Furthermore, when shown pictures of concentration-camp vic- 
tims, he showed no sorrow, no sympathy. It was a regrettable 
necessity. This callousness so infuriated an old soldier that he 
threatened the SS officer with his M1 rifle. 

“You wish to kill me? Why certainly you can,’’ he said, as he 
theatrically opened his overcoat and stood erect. ‘‘I am your pri- 
soner of war and you can do with me what you wish. I am not at 
all afraid to die and you cannot frighten me.”’ 

He was playing the same role in defeat that he had played before 
and during the war. He was not only playing it out to the bitter 
end of the tragedy, but even after it. His unit had surrendered, 
together with a whole army, five days before V-E day. He was not 
a part of the ultra-fanatical SS groups sent for the mythical last 
stand in the south of Germany—he was simply a typical SS officer. 
He had been proud before the war, courageous and cruel in the war, 
sullen and haughty when captured. One unknown thing about his. 
character remained—how will he be in national defeat He had 
seemed to answer that by his conduct and it seemed to leave no 
room for optimism. 

About two weeks later, after all the German prisoners had been 
located in camps, I received a request to say a Mass for the SS 
camp. I had been busy arranging Mass for the other German 
camps and, impressed by my past experiences with the SS, had 
thought of them only in terms of long, era-like missionary en- 
deavour; SS men had been practically forbidden to attend any re- 
ligious services. Agreeably surprised, but a trifle incredulous, I 
promised to say Mass for them on Sunday afternoon at 4.15. 

There were about 1,800 men in the eamp, many of them former 


Reprinted from ‘‘America”’ (Sept. 1, 1945), by kind permission of the Editor. 
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52 BLACKFRIARS 

members of the Latvian and Flemish Legions, men recruited to 
fight exclusively against the Russians and not against the Westem 
Allies. But all were Waffen-SS, soldier-SS as distinguished from 
the SS who were used only for guarding concentration camps and 
like institutions. 

At four o'clock I arrived at the SS camp. A Lieutenant Colonel 
waited, drawn up at “‘braced’’ attention. “‘All is ready for Catho- 
lic worship,’’ he snapped, as though giving an order. SS discipline 
is the quintessence of military discipline and, now that the SS had 
lost its military power, it was clinging more desperately to its dis- 
cipline as the last remnant of its former greatness. We set off at 
a crisp pace through the camp, and shortly came to the site selected 
for Mass. 

About 650 men were drawn up in a rigid formation. As we ap- 
proached, they froze in an even greater degree of attention. This 
rigidity was the complete opposite to what | wished, so I asked the 
Lieutenant Colonel to put them at rest. They snapped to a rest 
position that was scarcely less rigid. Still unsatisfied, I turned 
my attention to preparing for Mass. 

There was no altar, no table for an altar. 1t soon developed that 
they had been away from Catholicism so long that they had, for 
the moment, forgotten that an altar was needed. 

A quick order sent two men headlong for a table-altar. This 
gave me an opportunity to reduce this formation of icicles to some- 
thing that resembled humanity. Knowing the German penchant 
for singing during Mass, I asked in a loud voice: ‘‘Who will volun- 
teer to lead the singing?”’ 

There was an uneasy shuffle, but no one dared to break the form- 
ation and respond informally. The Lieutenant Colonel took over, 
sent two men along the formation collecting data from the men 
who had had choir work. Soon three candidates were selected and 
presented; they reported to me as though they were volunteers for 
a military mission. One was elected. That gave us a choirmaster 
but it did not give us any appreciable break in the formation. 

By this time the table, or altar, was set up and I prepared for 
Mass. Fortunately, a strong breeze was blowing. This was an éx- 
cellent excuse for me to order all the men to form a close semi- 
circle around the altar to act as a windbreak. There is no order or 
military formation designed for such a purpose and so the men had 
to break formation and assemble in a tight arc around the altar. 

At last we had a congregation instead of a military formation. 

I asked for volunteers to serve Mass and, after much hesitation, 
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two came forward—a German and a young Flemish fellow, a mem- 
ber of the Flemish Legion. They had once been altar boys, but: 
practically their only remembrance of their duties was that they 
were to stand at some distance behind the priest. 

Mass was begun. The choirmaster led the men in a very shaky 
rendition of a hymn. Voices would sing a well remembered line 
strongly and then would trail off into silence; the hymn would be 
rescued by those who had started falteringly, but who had gradually: 
regained their memory. The choirmaster, true to the duty of hs 
profession, sang bravely, even when he had forgotten the words and 
music. Once a choirmaster, always a choirmaster. 


After the Gospel, I announced that the Mass was being offered 
for their fallen comrades and for their families. The older men 
began to show emotion which, as ever, spread to all ages and ranks. 
I seized this opportunity to give a little sermon: ‘‘I speak to you 
as a Catholic priest, who is also a Paratroop Chaplain. We have 
seen your courage in battle. We hope that you, who have given 
an example of strength in battle, will give an example of courage 
in re-building a peaceful world in Germany. Germany is now in 
ruins, and her future depends on the courage her old soldiers show 
in creating a peaceful Germany. Today is the Feast of Pentecost, 
the Feast which commemorates the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the Apostles when He brought light and strength to them. May 
He descend upon you today with the same gifts. God bless: you 
and your families.’’ 

Everyone present received Holy Communion. They came up 
hesitatingly, as though long unused to receiving, almost like con- 
verts making their First Communion, but they received with 
marked devotion. It was a strange sensation to give Holy Com- 
munion to men in the uniform of a corps that had practically for- 
bidden its men ever to enter a church while wearing that uniform. 
Several times my outstretched hand almost instinctively recoiled 
from giving Holy Communion when my eyes noticed the SS in- 
signia on the collars of the uniform. These were the men who 
would never surrender, who were taken only when seriously 
wounded, who preferred death to capture. I felt a distinct kinship 
with Ananias ministering to the penitent Saul of Tarsus, former 
persecutor of the Church. 

At the end of Mass, as a substitute for the prayers, I asked them 
to sing Grosser Gott, the German equivalent of Holy God We 
Praise Thy Name. It came out full and strong, with the gusto that 
men, who have returned to God, can give—heavy, vibrant tones 
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that rang through the forest like a pledge of resurrection for the 
Church. 

At the end of the hymn there was not a dry eye in the crowd, not 
a shred of haughty bearing, not a suggestion of arrogance in that 
group of SS men who had once been the most disciplined and say- 
age soldiers on the Continent, whose insignia was the emblem of 
irreligion and pride. But it was the feast of Pentecost, 1945. 


POST-WAR JEWRY 

One thing is certain: the total population of the Jewish people 
has been considerably reduced. For the last twenty years it has 
been customary to reckon this roughly at sixteen millions, now the 
two or three millions ruthlessly and wantonly done to death by de- 
moniacs, will have to be subtracted. This ghastly process cannot 
be regarded as a winnowing; as the avowed intention has not been 
to eliminate undesirable elements, but to exterminate all who 
could, in the widest stretch of the term, be designated Jews. Non 
licet esse vos has been the guiding principle. The arch-fiends. who 
adopted this worse than barbaric policy have not been able to carry 
out their fell design to the full; but their failure is not due to any 
lack of malice: they have made a desperate attempt and seem to 
have been backed by diabolic assistance. The account of a Rabbi- 
survivor—one of a tiny remnant—rescued from the Theresienstadt 
Concentration Camp, published in The Times, of June 21st, 1948, 
is a lurid, but exact summary, of the nightmare horrors perpetrated 
there until the Nazis were forced to relinquish their grip on 
Bavaria. In this Ghetto, as he styles it—compared with which 
the worst mediaeval ghetto was an earthly paradise—it was nor- 
mal that there should be at least a hundred burials, or burnings, a 
day, most of these the result of what was morally murder. During 
his three years as an inmate of this inferno, he estimates that 
fifty-five thousand perished. Such a violation of the primary in- 
stincts of human decency has already suffered a nemesis which, 
though severe, is mild compared with the crimes that provoked it. 
But the mills of God have only commenced their work of retti- 
bution. 

In stressing this one set of victims of homicidal maniacs we are 
not for a moment claiming—nor will they—that Jews are the only 
sufferers. God, who has chosen individuals to testify to their 
faith in the shedding of their blood, has also willed to have nations 
dedicated to martyrdom: Poland, Ireland, Armenia and Assyria, 
are notable examples. Nor would any critical student of history 
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POST-WAR JEWRY 
dare to assert that the martyr-nations have been wholly blameless; 

though, as a rule, the provocation given by them compared with 

the guilt of the aggressors, has been a negligible quantity. Indeed, 

in the days of Roman anti-Christian persecution, there were Chris- 

tian writers who looked on these pagan outbreaks as partly a 

punishment for some relaxation of morals in the persecuted com- 

munity. This admission, which may be resented by some, has, at 

any rate, the advantage of throwing a ray of light on the problem 

of evil. 

Again, those slain in a massacre are not all martyrs. Many of 
them, poor wretches, will have met their end like sheep in the 
shambles. Such, to quote Israel Zangwill, are at best, ‘‘passive 
martyrs’. But, as amongst Jews the ideas of race and religion 
are almost inextricably interwoven, we may hope that a consider- 
able proportion of those that have been slaughtered have, at the 
last, implicitly or explicitly, rallied to the God of Israel. At any 
rate this orgy of wickedness, with its untold aftermath of misery, 
would not have been permitted unless some good, fruits were to 
follow. The analogies of nature, always so recuperative, suggests 
that the last ten years of fiery persecution will exercise a purify- 
ing and stimulating influence. Pessimistic writers depict the sur- 
vivors from this deluge of fire and water as demoralised beyond all 
hope of recovery; but those who know the resiliency of human 
nature, especially in Jews, will be slow to believe that all gleams 
of faith, hope and love, have been extinguished and that there is 
no rainbow in the sky. All those who are working for the re- 
demption of Israel, as for the restoration of Germany, must do their 
utmost to secure that the Swastika, an odious symbol for a heart- 
less creed, shall so be buried that it may never rise again. Would 
that its place might be taken by the Cross. 

There is a text—‘‘The citizens have been multiplied, but not the 
joy of the city’’, that has been applied to religious orders in which 
quality has declined with numerical increase. Even if, as seems 
likely, the copyist has, through carelessness, given the second half 
of the sentence its negative form, the sentiment may be sound ‘in 
either version. However that may be, may we not pray with 
St. Paul (Romans xi, 12) that the ‘‘diminutions of Israel’’—only 
temporary—may lead to greater happiness. 

It is reported from several centres, notably Paris—Notre Dame 
de Sion--that the number of Jews seeking baptism has been, for 
the last five years, extraordinarily large. Some may have done so 
from mixed motives, but the majority are undoubtedly sincere. 
This denotes a move towards religion.’ The fact that so many 
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56 BLACKFRIARS 
Catholics, at great risk to themselves, befriended the persecuted 
Jews, has necessarily lessened the gulf between the two. The 
Chief Rabbi, Dr. Hertz, accuses many Christian foster-parents of 
the crime of “‘spiritual kidnapping’. This charge calls for im. 
partial investigation which should also be sympathetic to both 
sides. Another Chief Rabbi, Dr. Zolli of Rome, has recently been 
in the limelight. Perhaps, in the account he gave to the Press of 
his conversion, he exposed himself to misinterpretation. At any 
rate some critics, indignant at his becoming a Catholic, made his 
expression of gratitude to the Pope an excuse for insinuating in- 
sincerity. They also, somewhat spitefully, recalled the facts that 
he had started life in Gallicia and that his name, originally Zoller, 
had only blossomed into Zolli under the influence of Italian skies. 
The former is surely no offence and the latter, judged in the light 
of ordinary Jewish standards, should not be too harshly censured. 
Such tirading against ‘‘apostates’’, on flimsy grounds, is unworthy 
of high-class journalism. And surely it might also be argued that 
the right to choose or change one’s religion is an important element 
in genuine democracy. No exercise of freedom should be unduly 
curtailed. 

On our side, too, there is room for improvement: we might well 
discourage the view that Jews cease to be Jews on becoming Chris- 
tians. Indeed we might even encourage our recruits to maintain, 
as far as that may be without prejudice to principle, their con- 
nection, if they have had any, with their co-racials. For is it not 
desirable that they should retain a reasonable savour of Jewish- 
ness? To be called a ‘‘typical Englishman’’ would scarcely be re- 
ceived by the best type of Jew as a compliment. In a review of 
a memoir of the late Dr. Eder, in the T.L.S., he is accorded this 
doubtful distinction. He was a leading Zionist and a well-known 
psycho-analyst. In both these capacities he took a kindly interest 
in Hans Herzl, the son of the famous Theodore. 

Anyone who surveys the tragic scene of the last ten years in 
Jewish history, though tempted to despair, will soon find some 
solid grounds for a more hopeful outlook. The devastating» char- 
acter of their misfortunes cannot fail to make a deep impression 
on all concerned. The memory of this revolting period must 
surely stir the conscience of the world and check any further out- 
breaks of such fanaticism. It has not been at the hands of Chris- 
tians, properly so called, that Jews have suffered these barbarities 
and the descendants of great grandfathers, who had become Chris- 
tians, shared in the indignities. Catholics, lay-folk, priests and 
religious, have experienced similar ill-treatment, and in spite of 
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POST-WAR JEWRY 57 
this have extended sympathy and support to their Jewish brethren. 
Such experience will foster mutual good-will. 

Without wishing to justify all the methods of the Inquisition, 
we will, most of us, agree that Torquemada was an angel com- 
pared to Hitler, Streicher and Co. The inquisitors dealt mainiy 
with those who, having become, at least nominally, Christians, re- 
verted secretly to Judaism and so put themselves within the juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical court. They sincerely hoped that the 
ceremony that was styled an “‘Auto de Fé’’—an act of faith— 
would be a genuine recantation on the part of the so-called 
‘heretic’. Their severity too was the result, not of antiracial 
prejudice, but of religious fervour. It is some extenuation also 
that they conducted their proceedings according to the recognised 
standards of the period. Our own ‘‘Star Chamber’’ was _ in- 
quisitional. Perhaps this contrast between the two systems may 
help the descendants of the Maranos to soften their condemnation 
of the Spanish tribunal. That would be a enennte gain to the 
cause of good-will. 

To pass to a pleasanter subject: no one can deny that, quite 
apart from the great legacy of Israel, we owe much in the domain 
of science and philanthropy to our Jewish brethren. In the case 
of several prevalent diseases we are forced, if we desire to be cured, 
to have recourse to remedies for which we are indebted to Jewish 
research. The invasion of Jewish refugees—we have had, all told, 
from Germany and Austria, about seventy-three thousand—has 
already proved a blessing; as they have introduced improved 
methods of industry. They may also be able to open to us fresh 
markets for our wares. Indeed their services as path-finders 
(‘“Radanites’’: see Our Friends the Jews, p. 75) may be cousider- 
able. If both sides try to learn some of the chief lessons of the 
War, neither will have reason to regret this addition of some 
thirty thousands to our population. 

An anecdote was told recently in the Tablet—by the Editor’s 
“Talking at Random’’—of a descendent of a Jew banished from 
Toledo, in 1492, to whom the key of the family home in that city 


had come from father to son for all those generations, who return- 


ing from Germany let himself into the old house. This story is 
at least symbolically true: the Jew is wondrously retentive and 
extraordinarily resilient. Our earnest prayer must be that mind- 
ful of all that is best in the annals of his people and forgetful of all 
that is best forgotten, he may enter into a far brighter heritage— 
for his good and for ours. A. F. Day, 8.J. 
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INTERNMENT 


ADJUSTMENT to the novel life one is condemned to lead behind 
barbed wire begins the moment one has been assigned one’s 
quarters. This adjustment is at first purely physical; but long be- 
fore one has. mastered the routine of living in such a place, there are 
naturally attempts at adjusting oneself to it also mentally. The 
obvious and most general first adjustment comes by way of resent- 
ment, disguised in most cases by a forced jocularity, which tries to 
laugh off the whole thing. ‘‘Are we downhearted?—NO’’, used to 
be the slogan for this sort of attitude during World War 1. In my 
own case this kind of light-heartedness came naturally as a reaction 
against the period of uncertainty preceding it: for we had lived for 
months in a daily atmosphere of anxiety, as to whether our place 
(an S.V.D. seminary in Manila) would be commandeered by the 
Japanese army or not, and where we could go in such a case. The 
wearying part of this had been that one day it seemed quite certain 
that the Japanese would never take this place, whilst the arrival of 
another military party of inspections the next day made it certain 
that they would. When, therefore, on July 8th, 1944, the thunder. 
bolt struck, cancelling our previous release on parole, I for one, felt 
a great relief that all uncertainty and futile conjectures were over 
and that now one found onself actually interned, with no more 
anxieties as to what course to take and what decisions to make. 
There was nothing now to do, but to wait and ‘‘suffer fools gladly’. 

Passivity comes to me naturally—or perhaps it is the result of 
thirty-six years lived in Asia. To most of my fellow-internées it 
certainly never came. ‘Heir urge to be doing something found vent 
in cabinet-making, carpentry of all sorts, cooking and gardening. 
As an extreme example, I may quote a neighbour who, having 
made for himself a bedstead and an armchair, thereafter regularly 
took one after the other to pieces, only to put them together again 
as before. Hammering became a universal mania, so much 80 
that one hour per day had to be proclaimed a close season for ham- 
mering. 

But, of course, mental equipoise cannot he had thus cheaply by 
mere mechanical means. The psycholog:cal difficulty is caused by 
the feeling of resentment. One suffers and resents it and, there- 
fore, is angry with those inflicting this suffering: and the main 
difficulty seems to me to consist in one’s distinguishing between the 
objective and the subjective aspect of this infliction. Objectively 
speaking there may be atrocities perpetrated and crimes that cry 
to liigh heaven for vengeance: but once one is behind barbed wire 
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INTERNMENT 59 
there is obviously nothing one can do about that. Perforce one 
has got to agree that ‘‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord’’. Sub- 
jectively, there ought to be left no room for resentment, if one suc- 
ceeds, not only in distinguishing logically between the objective and 
subjective aspect of the matter, but also in practically separating 
the two aspects. And that, of course, is where the difficulty comes 
in. 
Most internees ut Log Bafios seemed chiefly to resent the ‘‘humili- 
ation of the White Man’’—and woman: for our camp was humane 
enough not to break up families, nor to separate the sexes gener- 
ally, except for housing unmarried women separately. My often ~ 
repeated remark that we should be glad not to be in German hands, 
always met with angry dissent. What these formerly privileged 
people resented was that it was these ‘‘yellow monkeys’’ who now 
were masters and that it was the racially superior, who had to 
do dirty manual work which they had hitherto deemed only fit for 
“natives’’. Having, personally, never felt race-prejudice, I was 
of course in the fortunate position not to share this resentment. 
Having lived in India as an Indian, I had known what it feels like 
to be treated as a ‘‘native’’ and, for instance, to be turned out of a 
railway compartment by Whites who took me for an Indian. Rather 
than undeceiving them on that point, one had, of course, gladly 
borne the indignity as an infinitesimal making up for the outrages 
committed for centuries by White race arrogance. Surely the ob- 
vious way to meet Japanese arrogance now, it seemed to me. More- 
over, as I watched men and women working in the gardens of the 
Camp, tanned to a deep brown, against which the Japanese ap- 
peared quite fair, one was struck by their magnificent physique and 
rude health. The men, clad only in shorts, and the women not 
wearing very much besides, obviously had greatly benefitted by 
their work in the open air and tropical sun—and as between them 
and the bored Japanese sentries, one felt that their lot was the 
happier one. (My remarks, of course, apply only to the time when 
the feeding of the internees was adequate: during the last couple of 
months of slow starvation the picture changed pathetically). 

To one who, for 24 years of Japanese occupation, had suffered 
from malnutrition, whilst ‘‘free’’ in Manila, the food in the Camp 
at first seemed a great improvement. In fact one of my - friends 
actually gained weight and another one was cured of a mysterious 
digestive disorder, which had plagued him for years and years. 
However, when the Americans began to strike at the Philippines 
(September, 1944) and the Rising Sun commenced to set, our 
Japanese masters started to take it out of us and our food deterior- 
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ated rapidly, both in quantity and in quality. People began to dis- 
cover all kinds of weeds and expatiate on their vitamin contents, 
and of course, everything else they could grow in their gardens was 
utilized, including such unlikely items as the trunks of papaya trees. 
The trouble with me was, that such fare—especially camote (sweet 
potatoes) tops, gobbled down by most people without thinking— 
simply put me off my food completely and that therefore, instead of 
suffering from the paygs of perpetual hunger, I simply lost all! 
appetite. Objectively speaking, I lost 60 lbs. in weight, but sub- 
jectively, I was spared all the misery of feeling hungry, as most 
others did. 

Besides, from the first, a friend of mine, a Dutch priest, and I 
had set our faces against the constant talk about food they had had 
or were having or were going to have, which people indulged in. 
My friend wanted to start a society with vows for the duration, the 
first rule of which was to be that members would not talk about 
food for more than one hour a day: his bishop, to whom he unfolded 
his plan, stopped him “at once by remarking that he would never get 
any members for his society. My friend was a brilliant meta- 
physician and we would spend lots of time arguing out all sorts of 
problems. Moreover, by careful foraging one could borrow quite a 
number of books, the study of which was worthwhile and could 
thus fill some lacunae in one’s knowledge and understanding. Then 
there were classes of all sorts, which certainly took people’s minds 
off the unpleasant hic et nunc. I myself was fortunate in being 
asked by a group of nuns of different orders to teach them liturgical 
Latin: I took the Missal and we worked our way right through, my 
pupils learning missa, missae, missae instead of the usual mensa, 
mensae, mensae. It was great fun, especially as one could inter- 
sperse one’s lessons with historical details regarding the growth of 
the liturgy. Then there was a series of lectures I gave on the origin 
and growth of the Nationalist Movement in India, and though I 
gave them right at the end of our time, when things looked pretty 
bleak, I was able to hold the attention of 40-50 people once a week 
—which speaks highly for their mental resilience. 

The most trying part of our existence seemed to me the acute 
discomfort to which we were put. The water supply was quite 
erratic; often it failed altogether for days, when every drop of water 
one wanted had to be carried to one’s barracks from a spot 500 
yards away. I remember one day, when the work squad of the day 
had carried (on their backs) sacks of salt eggs into the canteen: 
when the men came back, mud-bespattered and soaked in sweat 
and brine, there was not a drop of water for them to wash in. If 
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the water did not fail, the light would: until during the last month 
there was no more electric current available at all. Of course one 
had to wash all one’s own clothes, and the dishes; if something 
tore, one had to mend it as best one could. The paths were such 
that after a good shower it was impossible the wear shoes, as the 
mud would simply have sucked them off one’s feet. And over such 
paths the food-squad of each barrack had to cart the food for a hun- 
dred people, twice a day. As every group had a private fire-place 
on which to cook extra food, to eke out the official rations, the ques- 
tion of firewood was indeed a burning one; and to go up a hill out- 
side the camp to cut down trees and branches, dragging and carry- 
ing them back to Camp, was actvfally looked upon as a rare privilege. 

It is difficult to understand how wearying the cumulative effect of 
this unceasing ‘‘pigging-it’’ can be, unless one has been through it 
oneself. Added to it there is the extremely depressing effect of be- 
ing cut off from all contact with the outside and all news. Finally— 
and this perhaps was the worst of all—there was a complete lack of 
privacy all day and every day and all the twenty-four hours of the 
day. So that even without any spectacular maltreatment—which 
we were spared—there could, in the last resort, be no doubt about 
one’s suffering in so squalid, bleak and futile an existence as we 
were leading. We were made to suffer. 

Why? 

We were punished, not for what we had done, but for what we 
were. In other words, our punishment was unmerited and one was, 
therefore, not able to say: It serves me right after all. Now the 
obvious starting point for a Catholic puzzling out such a problem is 
the fact that God is supremely good and that therefore He would 
not have permitted me to get into my present evil position, if I 
could not turn that evil into a far greater good. 

The first consideration, therefore, was that, though the Japanese 
were not making me suffer for any sin I had committed, I could 
accept that suffering as a well merited punishment for sins I had 
in fact committed, which so far had not met with an adequate 
temporal suffering. This satisfied one’s sense of justice: but, of 
course, it was only the lesser half of the story. For the full story 
was a matter, not of justice, but of love: and one realized it as one’s 
experience suddenly revealed to one that, inasmuch as-one’s suffer- 
ings could at all be said to be unmerited and that just in that rarest 


part of one’s wounds, one actually was permitted to share in the 


sufferings of Christ and thus ‘‘to be moulded into His image’’. 
(Rom. 8. 29). 
The victim of acute suffering, of misery, pain and ignominy, 
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makes, in stark reality, uo melodramatic glamour appeal to the be- 
holder, whatever it may do on the stage. It is a disgusting, some- 
times a ludicrous, sight, but always one unrelievedly ugly. And 
the victim himself knows that it is so and that all attempts at keep. 
ing up appearances have gone for good. One is up against ultimate 
reality—but there in that reality one finds beside, within, oneself, 
One who freely, voluntarily, ‘“‘had given His body to the strikers 
and his cheeks to them that plucked them, who did not turn away 
his face from them that rebuked him and spat upon him’’ (Js, 50, 
6)—‘‘despised, and the most abject of men, a man of sorrow and 
acquainted with grief: there was no beauty in him, nor comeliness 
and no sightliness that we should be desirous of him. He was 
offered, because it was his own will, he was wounded for our in- 
iquities, he was bruised for our sins and by his bruises we are 
healed.’’ (Is. 53, 3-7). By the gift of freewill, which is the very 
root and being of our personality, we too, if ‘‘reckoned no _ better 
than sheep marked down for slaughter’’, may freely elect to suffer 
with him, for him, who loved us first, solidarizing ourselves with 
him in his agonies, because our own love would not be satisfied with 
anything less. And what room is there in this for resentment, for 
self-centred protest and vengeance? ‘‘In all this, through him who 
has granted us his love, we are conquerors’. So far from “‘afflic- 
tion or distress or persecution or hunger or nakedness or peril or 
the sword’’ separating us from the love of Christ, they only serve to 
unite us to Him in a manner never even guessed before, when we 
realize that ‘‘neither death nor liie, neither what is present nor 
what is to come, no force whatever, can separate us from the love 
of God, which comes to us in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ (Rom. 9, 
37-39). 

Quis separabit? H. C. E. Zacwarias. 


A SCHOOLBOY’S REMINISCENCES 
OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 

1 am only too conscious of the impertinence of this heading: 
What value could such memories have? And how far are they 
trustworthy? Yet they are my memories, and though some sixty 
years have elapsed, they remain as fresh in my mind as though 
they had happened but yesterday. 
. When I was just over four years old my mother took me to a 
dairy kept by a Mr. Godwin, who had been Newman's butler in 
Ireland. He put me on his knee and said: ‘‘Do you know Jack 
Smallman?’’ I did, for Smallman—whom I had always thought 


of as Mister Smallman—was a carpenter who fascinated me by 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 63 
working with saws and chisels, which 1 longed to handle. *‘‘Well,”’ 
said Godwin, was Dr. Newman’s butler and, the lad Smallman 
was the ‘buttons.’ I saw my mother smiling at this; she was 
probably wondering what 1 was making of the term ‘buttons’. 

“Young Smallman,’’ continued the old man, ‘‘was sometimes 
impertinent. So one day | put him over my knee and smacked 
him well!’’ I gasped at the bare idea of smacking the man of 
chisels and saws. But the old man continued: *‘What do you 
think that lad said when 1 had done my duty by him? He said to 
me: ‘You must feel very exhausted after that, Mr. Godwin. Let 
me draw you a glass of beer’.’’ 

A few years later, it must have been in 1878 or 1879, a man 
leaning on the gate, which in those days separated the school pre- 
mises from the part of the cloister by which people came to church, 
astonished me by saying: ‘‘Say, I reckon if 1 hang on this gate 
long enough I might see ‘Nooman’ pass this way?’’ I was very 
doubtful, for I had never seen the future Cardinal there. My visi- 
tor proceeded to tell me he had come all the way from the States 
to see ‘‘the great man’’. Only then did it dawn on me in some 
dim way that Dr. Newman was ‘‘a great man’’. But that con- 
veyed nothing to my boyish mind. 

Shortly after, my form master, dear old Alleguen, vulgarly 
known as ‘Hex’—as old Oratory boys will recall—owing to an ill- 
founded notion that he had been in the Metropolitan police, set me 
to write out ten times the tenth exercise in Smith’s Latin Prin- 
cipia. How well 1 remember it: Juno amat pavonem. Pavo 
amat Junonem, &c., kc. The summer exams canie then, and: New- 
man took all the vivas, an awe-inspiring ordeal. He put me on: 
“Little Pope, translate Exercise 10’’. 1 looked at it—‘‘Why, Juno 
again!’ Of course I knew it by heart and rattled it off. ‘‘Little 
man,’’ he said, “‘you will go a very long way!’’ And I thought: 
“Old man, if you only knew how I came to be so well up in it!"’ 

Then came his elevation to the Cardinalate. I fear it meant 
little to me, save that Cosmo Gordon Lennox and I were his train- 
bearers and sat at his feet in red cassocks and white cottas think- 
ing no small beer of ourselves. When the time for singing the 
Gospel came, dear old Father Austin Mills—one of Faber’s earliest 
companions at Cotton, where he was, I believe, Brother Wilfrid 
of the Ascension—came with the Gospel Book to ask the Cardinal’s 
blessing. But Father Austin was very lame with sciatica and also 
very short-sighted. He poked the book into a huge branched 
candlestick, which of course refused to budge. Thinking it was 
one of the servers, Father Austin exclaimed: ‘‘Go away, boy,”’ 
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64 BLACKFRIARS 
and pushed harder. Over went the candlestick with a mighty 
crash. Lennox and I jumped up and looked at the Cardinal, but 
he sat, imperturbable, never even smiling. 

With boyish insolence some of us used to maintain that the mut- 
ton was bad and we used to bury it under the potatoes. One day 
we were told that the Cardinal would see us in the Fathers’ recre- 
ation-room, a formidable-looking room where the vivas were held. 
We—some ten of us—stood in a row before him, trembling. Slowly 
his eyes ranged over us again and again, and then: ‘Little boys 
who think they are gentlemen, but are not, do not bury the mut- 
ton,’’ and with that he walked out, and we crept out! In future 
we put the mutton where it was meant to go. 

A year or two passed, and I had acquired, from my old friend 
Godwin, a young jackdaw. Crossing the playground during school 
hours one day I saw a sight which many would have loved to wit- 
ness. The Cardinal and Father William Neville were talking to 
the jackdaw, and Newman was saying ‘‘Jack’’—I am afraid we 
wretched boys always spoke of the Cardinal himself as ‘‘Jack’’— 
‘Jack, get on my finger’. But Jack had his beady eye on the 
Cardinal’s lovely ring and made a jab at it, hitting, however, the 
finger, and not the ring. It was a nasty jab as I knew from many 
such the bird inflicted on myself. I didn’t hear his Eminence say 
anything- 

Every year we acted a Latin play and Newman came to the final 
rehearsals. These were productive of some amusing scenes. One 
night the charlady, old mother Bell, was sweeping out the room 
with vast energy ‘and noise during a rehearsal. One of the audience 
said, “‘Mrs. Bell, could you make a little less noise? His 
Eminence can hardly hear what the actors are saying’. Back 
came the disrespectful retort: ‘“‘Then let his Eminence come and 
sweep the room himself!’’ 

Another night one of the actors quoted a line, ‘‘Ut abstérgerem 
vulnera’’. Newman groaned and said: ‘‘Say ‘abstergérem’ boy, 
say ‘abstergérem’.’’ One of the masters, a recent convert, could 
not restrain himself, and throwing himself at the Cardinal’s feet, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! Your Eminence, it IS ‘abstérgerem’’. The Car- 
dinal smiled and said: ‘‘I knew that all the time’. This was un- 
fortunate for the Headmaster, who himself was not too sound on 
the subject of Latin quantities, had followed up the Cardinal's de- 
mand for ‘abstergérem’ by saying: ‘‘ ‘Abstergérem’ boy; the 
quantities in this school are disgraceful! ’’ 

It was not often that the Cardinal made a slip like the above. 
But I remember his remarking that some proposed measure would 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 65 
do very well ‘‘as a stopshift’’, and when one standing by suggested 
that perhaps he meant ‘‘a make-gap’’ he merely smiled. 

Before I finally left school his Eminence once more took the 
class I adorned. We had, I confess, been behaving very badly and 
had led our classical master a dance, owing to his incapacity for 
keeping order. But it came as a shock to read a notice to the 
effect the Cardinal himself would take our class that morning. We 
stood there well aware that we were for it. The Headmaster sat 
looking unutterable things; our much badgered form master tugged 
at his beard and glared at us as though saying: ‘‘Now you bar- 
barians you are going to get it!’’ The venerable figure, now 
bowed with age, sat back, almost lying on his shoulder-blades, 
scanned our faces as we shivered, while wondering whether it 
would be feasible to plead illness and so escape. 

Then, to the relief of everybody else, he picked on unhappy me! 
I caught the eye of the form master, who looked quite pleased as 
though thinking that I would make a mess of things and get some 
of my deserts. That year we were reading Sophocles’ Oedipus at 
Colonus, and Newman put me on at that immortal passage where 
Oedipus grieves over the crime he has unconsciously committed. I 
am sure I could not translate it now. But at that time I wag old 
enough to have some vague appreciation of its pathos. Moreover, 
I was lucky enough, as years before over Smith Exercise Ten, to 
know that particular bit. But I shook in my shoes as I stood up. 

The traditional method was to read two lines of the Greek, and 
then the master would tell one to translate. I read two lines, but 
the deity before me said nothing. I read two more. Nothing 
happened, though I did venture on a pause and a suggestive cough 
with my eyes glued to my book. Two more lines and then more 
till I had finished the speech. Then I looked up, and what I saw 
made me more terrified than before. For the tears were running 
down the old man’s cheeks, and in a choking voice he said: ‘‘I 
think we have had enough’’; and the three walked out leaving us 
gasping. ‘‘What have I done?’’ I asked my next-door neighbour. 
“IT don’t know,’’ he said, ‘‘but you have saved our bacon!’’ As 
we came out I heard the exasperated form master saying to the 
Head: ‘‘It was all that Pope. He’s the worst of the lot. But his 
voice is just breaking and he put on the pathetic stop and charmed 
his Eminence’s heart!’’ I certainly put on no ‘pathetic stop’; if 
there was a tremor in my voice it was only due to sheer funk. No, 
I fancy that the glorious Greek and the inimitable pathos of the 
whole, brought back to Newman memories of days long past and 
associations which proved overwhelming. 
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66 BLACKFRIARS 


During the last months of his life it was my privilege, at that 
time little esteemed, to serve Father Neville’s Mass in the Car- 
dinal’s room. How clearly I can picture it as I write. The 
shrunken figure crouched over his priedieu, the very pictures on the 
walls, in particular a memorial card to one, Robert Coffin, of whom 
I am ashamed to say I then knew nothing. One day as I was 
putting things away and passed the venerable old man making his 
thanksgiving, he put out a shaking hand and gave me a medal. [| 
would have liked him to say a word, but did not dare ask him. 

Then came the end. Those who witnessed the scenes in the 
church, those who saw Bishop Clifford break down in his sermon 
and weep unashamedly, those who stood amazed at the crowds 
who lined the eight mile route to Rednall, where John Henry New- 
man was laid to rest in the same grave with the beloved Ambrose 
St. John, those whose memories carried them back to the ‘forties’ 
and ‘fifties’, to the struggles at Oxford and at Littlemore, and the 
immortal sermon at Oscott on The Second Spring, must have felt 
that the wheel had at length come full circle and that one of Eng- 
land’s greatest sons: had passed—as he himself expressed it ¢éz 
umbris et imaginibus to the light of Eternal Glory and—though of 
less account—to his true place in the estimation of his fellowmen. 

Pope, O.P. 


A NEWMAN POSTSCRIPT. 

It is not generally known that Cardinal Newman was, in 1870, 
invited to take part in the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
A letter from the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Dr. Ellicott) 
to Newman is as follows: — 

2 Portland Place, W. 
28 May 1870. 
My dear Sir, 

I am requested by the Chairman and Committee to forward to 
you the enclosed and to express to you the very sincere hope that 
you may feel able to join us.. 

Very faithfully yours, 
C.J. Glouc: & Bristol. 


(Note—The ‘‘enclosed’’ consisted of (i) Resolutions and Rules 
adopted at the first meeting of the Committee appointed for the 
Revision of the Authorised Version of the Old and New Testaments 
by the Convocation of Canterbury. Newman appears among 
‘Scholars and Divines invited to join the New Testament Com- 
pany’. No name occurs in both the Old Testament and the New 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 67 


Testament lists. (ii) Notice of Meeting. ““The New ‘Testament 
Company will meet at 12 o'clock on June 22 and 28 at the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, Cloisters, Westminster. Portion for Revision: 
St. Matthew, chapters 1—4’’.) 

A Draft Reply (among the Newman papers at the Birmingham 
Oratory) to this letter runs :— 

My dear Lord, 

I feel the high compliment which the Chairman and Committee 
appointed for the revision of the Authorized Version of the Holy 
Scripture have done me in asking my co-operation in their work, 
but while I thank them for it, I must beg them to allow me to de- 
cline it. 

I might assign many serious reasons for my so doing; however, 
they will perhaps consider it sufficient if I say I have never em- 
ployed myself on a critical study of the sacred text and in conse- 
quence feel myself unfitted to take part in aiden to vam such 
a study is a necessary preliminary. 

(J. H. N.). 

It would seem that Newman’s actual letter (now lost) was more 
cordial than the Draft just quoted indicates. Or it may be that 
there was another letter from him of which there is no record. 
Otherwise it seems difficult to account for the effusive tone of the 
Bishop’s second letter: — 

2 Portland Place, W. 
2 June 1870 
My Dear Sir, 

I cannot leave your most kind reply to my note unanswered. 

We all feel the friendly kindness of your reply, and regret all the 
more that we shall not have you with us. 

I venture to think that you will not feel sorry to hear that the 
undertaking thus far seems prospered. 

We have sustained two great losses—yourself and Dr. Pusey 
(who wishes to have more time for finishing his own great works). 
Nearly the whole of the rest have joined: some with very hearty 
expressions. 

Permit me to conclude with renewed thanks to you for your 
friendly words, and with every hearty good wish to remain 

Very faithfully yours 
C. J. Glouc: & Bristol. 
(These Sai are printed in Buackrriars through the kind offices 
of Fr. Henry Tristram, of the Birmingham Oratory, and of Fr. 
Hugh Pope, O.P. I.E.). 
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REVIEWS 
JoHN HrNry NEWMAN: CENTENARY Essays. (Burns, Oates; 
10s. 6d.). 

The ever-growing body of the lovers of Newman will welcome 
this volume by a number of contributors who, though they ap- 
proach their hero from different angles, yet show a remarkable 
homogeneity in their treatment, a tribute in itself to the extra- 
ordinary simplicity of this many-sided man. 

Four of the Essays, as is just and fitting, by members of his own 
Community at Edgbaston, by men, that is, who lived with him and 
knew him as none other could. But one’s mind goes back to 
those—not his earliest disciples—who could have written with even 
more intimate knowledge: Fathers Ryder, Bacchus and Neville. 
What could they not have told us? And how strange it seems, 
looking back over the years, that they told us so little; perhaps we 
were too immature to appreciate it. Here is an incident known to 
few. When Newman came to revise the Apologia, which of course 
had appeared in parts, he found that he, himself, had not a copy of 
it! He therefore sent to my father for a loan of his copy. In 
due course it came back with pencilled notes in the margins sug- 
gesting additions, changes and omissions. A treasure indeed, and 
one which was to come to me on my father’s death. But alas, he 
took the volume to India with him, and on his death no trace of the 
precious book could ever be found. 

It would be invidious to single out individual Essays, for all are 
of absorbing interest and each of them demands repeated reading. 
Father Tristram, in addition to his charming Introductory Essay, 
contributes three others: Newman at Prayer, In the Lists with the 
Abbé Jager, and On Reading Newman. The first and third speak for 
themselves, the first, being too sacred to quote from, the third, in- 
valuable as coming from one who has a fuller acquaintance than 
any one else with the Cardinal’s unpublished, as well as his pub- 
lished, works. The second, In the Lists with the Abbé Jager, 
brings to light a piece of history which has not, I fancy, been pub- 
lished before. 

Is it possible to summarise the impress‘ons left of the mind by 
these varying portraits! Singleness of purpose, or God and His 
Truth, or, in the words of the Psalmist, which he must have re- 
cited so often: ‘Principium verborum tuorum veritas’ seems, per- 
haps, the salient feature in Newman’s life and work. ‘‘His power 
as a preacher,’’ says one, “‘came from his being so obviously more 
conscious. of God than of other men’’; and another: ‘‘His great 
power is a certain vivid realization of the unseen, or rather that 
there is an unseen that you cannot see’’. Correlative with this was 
his intense conviction of man’s utter dependence upon God, not 
only as Creator, but more than all, as the Revealer of truths which 
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REVIEWS 69 
it was absolutely necessary for man to know. 

lt is ditticult for us now to realise how remote such notions were 
from the everyday life of the Oxford of the ‘thirties’. Hutton ex- 
uggerates when he suggests that in the mind of Kingsley *‘a hearty 
English squire who does his duty, not only to the land, but to the 
tenants and the labourers on his estate, is the nearest thing to a 
saint which the world can produce’’; but he did not exaggerate 
when he added, ‘‘it is not easy to imagine any ideal more different 
from Newman’s.”’ 

Perhaps no man has been more persistently misunderstood. The 
modernists, who have tried to claim him for their own, have been 
the most grievous sinners in this respect, and one of the most 
valuable of these Kssays is that by Father H. Davis, The Catho- 
licism of Cardinal Newman, wherein he shows up the shallowness 
of the attacks by Tyrrell, Loisy, and notably by Bremond who, 
however, seems to have realised later that he had not done justice 
to the Cardinal. ~ Father Davis makes us his debtors, by reproduc- 
ing the letter of Pius X to Bishop O’Dwyer in which he congratu- 
lates the Bishop for his defence of Newman, whose writings show 
no affinity with modernism. We would gladly linger over these 
delightful Essays, especially on that by Werner Stark, The Social 
Philosopher, an aspect of Newman’s work too little appreciated, 
and yet most applicable to the present days of crisis. Newman, as 
we know, regarded a serious illness he had as a turning point in his 
life. I wonder whether he ever came across these words by St. 
‘Jerome: “‘God who struck me down so suddenly and healed me 
with equal suddenness, did so to terrify me rather than to afflict 
me, to correct me rather than to punish me. Realising, then, that 
to Him | owe my very being and that perchance my death is only 
deferred that so I may be able to finish this work on the Prophets. 
which I have undertaken, I therefore now consecrate myself wholly 
to this task, and like a man set on a watch-tower I look down, 
though not without grief and sorrow, on the storms and _ ship- 
wrecks of this world. I now have no thought for the things of the 
present, but only for what is to come. To rumours and reports 
current among men I pay no heed, for my sole preoccupation is 
fear of the coming Judgment of God.’’ (Prologue to Book XIV on 
Isaias, P.L. xxiii.477). Hueu Popr, O.P. 


NEWMAN AND LITTLEMORE. A CENTENARY ANTHOLOGY AND APPEAL. 
(Published by the Salesian Fathers, Littlemore, Oxford). 

The flood of Newman literature still grows, but we welcome it all. 
This collection of brief Essays is due to the Salesian Fathers estab- 
lished at Littlemore, where they are anxious to build a church on 
the scene of the Cardinal’s conversion. At first sight it might 
seem that nothing fresh can be said about those historic days. But 
it is otherwise. In most of the literature, recently, there has been 
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but scant allusion to the share in the Tractarian Movement borne 
by Dalgairns & Faber; in the present pages they find a fuller place. 
it is pleasant, too, to find more justice extended to Cardinal Cullen 
apropos ot Newmans work in Ireiand. 

Some of the illustrations are valuable: the page from Newman’s 
diary recording the visit of Mather Domunic ana its resuits; the 
horary followed at Littwemore, Matias and Lauds taking an hour 
and a haif, and Prime 89 minutes; the picture too of Uxtord as it 
was In those days. Mgr. Knox dwells on tne secularism which 
Newman foretoid and on the ‘‘Modernism’’ now ravaging the 
Church of ingiand. Supposing, he asks, Newman had stayed, 
what would have happened, would his influence nave remaied 
paramount? ‘Lhe isolation of the great leader—perhaps the real 
tragedy of his life—may give the answer: “He was a lonely man 
because he saw deeper and turther than his contemporaries.’’ 

ather D’Arcy in an all-too-brief study of the University Ser- 
mons—marked by a somewhat absolute and youthtul tone—points 
to the gulf which separates Anglicanism of to-day from those—to 
us—tfar off days. Lastly, we have an interesting account ot New- 
man’s originai buildings at Littlemore. The Saiesian bathers de- 
serve to receive handsome donations im response to this attractive 
form of appeal. Hueu Pops, O.P. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
By Soren Kierkegaard. (Humphrey Milford: Ox- 
ford University Press; 2 vols.; 42s.). 

This earliest of Kierkegaard’s major works, which is also, per- 
haps, the first conscious essay in dialectical-existential philosophy, 
is one of the last to appear in the admirable series of Mnglish trans- 
lations. The English reader will, nevertheless, be wise to forget 
the author's subsequent and ‘‘edifying’’ explanations of why he 
wrote it—which have already been published in The Point of View 
and elsewhere—and submit himself without prejudice or anticipa- 
tion to Kierkegaard’s magic as he offers it. 

The first volume, the ‘‘Aesthetic’’ Hither, was translated by the 
late Professor Swenson. After his premature death, the transla- 
tion of the second volume, the ‘‘Ethical’’ Or, was undertaken with 
confessed reluctance by Dr. Walter Lowrie. Dr. Lowrie finds it in 
the main, as did Kierkegaard’s contemporary reviewers, a tedious 
and distasteful book. Certainly the second volume is less enter- 
taining than the first; for all his occasional wit and pungency, the 
‘Ethical’ Judge is (and is. doubtless intended to be) a verbose bore 
by comparison with the Seducer with his sophisticated naughti- 
ness, and even with the ‘‘Aesthetic’’ critic with his brilliant in- 
sight and irony. Kierkegaard, like Blake’s Milton, is of the Devil's 
Party and is at his best when he takes the Devil’s side; but like 
Blake, and unlike Milton, he had the immeasurable advantage of 
knowing it. 
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Therein, if we are not mistaken, lies the whole point of the book: 
the awareness of the polarity which Christianity has brought into 
the human psyche, and the meaninglessness ot Christianity with- 
out his sensual-diabolic opposite. ‘‘The Devil is known only to 
Christians,’’ said Tertullian, to the supercilious pre-Christian 
pagans. ‘‘As principle, as power, as a self-centred system, sen- 
sualism is first posited by Christianity,’’ repeats Kierkegaard to 
detached, post-Christian, modern man; and he points the way back 
to Christ through concrete immediacy with post-Christian man’s 
own products: with Mozart, with Don Juan, with ‘‘neo-pagan”’ 
drama, with the cunning of the cultured Seducer—in short with 
Aristophanes’ ‘‘Too much of everything’’. But it is in vain that 
post-Christian man will try to recapture the pre-Christian inno- 
cence of Aristophanes, which could find it merely comic; and in 
vain did Baudelaire and the rest of Kierkegaard’s ‘‘Aesthetic’’ con- 
temporaries hope to reap no more bitter fruit of their aestheticism 
than a self-conscious and self-pitying ennui. The greater the con- 
crete immediacy, the louder and the more insistent is the accusing 
voice of ‘‘Kthical’’ judgment: the more acute (to,use a later jar- 
gon) the inescapable conflict of Id and Super-Ego. Modern man 
may repudiate Christianity, in fact if not in name, but he cannot 
escape the conviction of sin, of justice and of judgment, which is 
Christ’s unavoidable lagacy to posterity. The tension and the an- 
tinomy is humanly and intellectually insoluble, and Kierkegaard 
summons. us to experience and endure it in all its intensity. It has 
well been said that, for those of riper years, Kierkegaard offers an 
excellent complement to Jung. It must certainly be doubted 
whether those who would avoid his ‘‘Aesthetic’’ and ‘‘Ethical”’ 
works, and confine themselves to his ‘‘definitely religious’’ ones, 
will understand either his religion or the importance and purport 
of his message. 

Tedious the book is not, but it certainly demands a quantity of 
leisure and patience given to few readers to-day. In spite of the 
flatness of some of its pages, and an occasional repetitiveness 
which, however intentional, may provoke more resistance than re- 
sponse, its very richness and brilliance may pall; but this again 
seems to be part of its author’s intention. 


It is with consummate art that Kierkegaard brings the work to 
its brief, but challenging, conclusion—the ‘‘Religious’’ transcend- 
ence of its scintillating antinomies and dilemmas in the form of a 
banal sermon from a country pastor.’ The ways of man can not be 
justified to God, and the message of consolation and salvation is to 
be found only and paradoxically in the message of God’s condemna- 
tion. The answer to the dilemma of Either-Or is simple, trite and 
familiar enough; Kierkegaard’s task was to help us to experience 
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the desperate urgency of the problem that we might the more 
appreciate the relevance of the answer which faith alone can em. 
brace. Victor Waite, O.P. 


AuL-GHAZALI THE Mystic. By Margaret Smith, M.A., D.Litt. 
(Luzac & Co.; 21s.). 

This is a study of a very uncommon man, written for the com- 
mon reader, by one who is evidently a scholar and a specialist. For 
Miss Smith that eleventh-century saint of -Islam, whom the 
Scholastics called Algazel, is not only “‘the greatest religious 
teacher of Islam’’, he is a great religious teacher for everybody. 
His mystical teaching is not only of historical interest; indeed, Miss 
Smith writes in a way which suggests that for her no mystical 
teaching ever has a merely historical interest. She is uncommonly 
learned, but she has not the typical savant’s approach. She writes 
about a real man as if his problems might be hers too, or other 
people’s. 

Had this book been written with more art it would have been 
quite delightful. Shot through with enthusiasm it yet contains no 
gush. Miss Smith does not presume on her readers. On the other 
hand one could wish that she had turned a little more conscious re- 
tlection upon what are, after all, the delicate issues raised by a 
work of this kind. What, for instance, are we to think of Islamic 
mysticism as Islamic and as not Christian? Technical theology 
would be out of place, but Miss Smith hardly seems to feel this 
problem at all. 

But the portrait of al-Ghazali is so attractive and so freshly 
painted that it seems churlish to grumble. What a marvellous be- 
ing he was! He was one of those rare people who turn all ex- 
perience into a passionately apprehended clue to one single mystery 
—the reality of God; but who can never leave anything out; 80 
that for them the whole richness of the world converges, and all 
the more significantly the more its diversity and detail is appre- 
hended. Extraordinarily gifted as he was—philosopher, poet, 
naturalist, talker and vagabond—it seems quite fitting that he 
should be one of the world’s great ‘‘converts’’; he had so much to 
sacrifice. Yet, when the call came to him, in his mid-thirties, to 
exchange theoretical ‘‘knowledge of the way to God’’ for actual 
‘“‘experience of that way’’, when he left the schools of Baghdad for 
the Syrian desert, how bitter must the choice have been. Thence- 
forward, if Miss Smith is to be trusted, his life was a splendidly 
sincere, continuous worship of God. 

Much of this book is devoted to the mystical teaching of al- 
Ghazali; upon which, in the space of a review, it would be futile to 
comment. He wrote like a born writer, fluently and delightfully. 
His keen eye for Nature and natural examples reminds one of our 


own St. Albert or of St. Francis of Sales: “‘he notes that the gnat, 
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in spite of his minute size, acts with deliberation . . . that, though 
so small, it has been created with a body as perfect as that of the 
elephant . . . He also bids his readers consider the bee, etc.’’ .. . 
Miss Smith is generous with citations. 

Where she is. least at her ease is in the chapter on al-Ghazali’s in- 
fluence, especially on his influence in the West. She is obviously 
a little out of her depths in the Christian m‘ddle ages; and a good 
deal of relevant and indispensable work has been done in the last 


‘fifteen years on the Arabic influence in the West which she does not 


appear to know. KENELM’ Foster, O.P. 


An Essay on Man. By Ernst Cassirer. (Yale University Press; 
Humphrey Milford; 20s.). 

Seldom does a reviewer meet with a book of such intellectual dis- 
tinction as this last work of the late Professor Ernst Cassirer. The 
author drew upon the accumulated wealth of a lifetime’s learning 
and thought. The result would, indeed, be too massive were it pre- 
sented with less disarming humility and but for its dignified dis- 
cernment of expression. 

Cassirer wrote as a Kantian. According to him; man builds up 
his own universe of discourse—a universe of meaning. Whereas . 
the animal’s response is simply behaviouristic, it is man’s preroga- 
tive to interpret experience according to symbols, by which he may 
universalize and objectify what must otherwise remain subjective 
only. His symbols are manifold; there is his sympathy, his feel- 
ing for every manifestation of life, and from this develops his uni- 
verse of Myth and Magic and Religion; there is Language by which 
he stays and lays hold of a physical world; he creates, in his in- 
tuition of sensible appearances, sensuous forms of Beauty; he 
quickens even the experience of past generations by freeing it, in 
his own experience, from the objective records in which it is at once 
stilled and preserved to History; and by an achievement which is 
the highest and most characteristic to which he attains he perfects 
language, constructing symbolic systems of number, which is the 
key of Science to objective truth. And all this activity is united in 
the focus of the human capacity for meaning, a unity, therefore, 
functional rather than substantial. ‘‘We seek not a unity of effects 
but a unity of action; not a unity of products, but a unity of the 
creative process’’ (p. 78). So it comes about that ‘‘man is in a 
sense constantly conversing with himself. He has so enveloped 
himself in linguistic forms, in artistic images, in mythical symbols, 
or religious rites, that he cannot know anything except by the in- ° 
terposition of this artificial medium’’ (p. 25). This is man’s 
achievement from which he cannot escape. Neither (we must 
add) can God escape. It is as if Man said: Be God made. And 
God was made. And Man saw that it was good. And Man went 
on, after that, to adorn his world with beauty and order and _ in- 
intelligibility. 
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Of course this is a humanism impossible to the Christian. But 
it presents a challenge. The Kantian philosophy (perhaps more 
profoundly atheist than Kant himself realized) upon which Cassirer 
builds, is one that closely rivals the philosophia perennis precisely 
because it does take serious account of both the ideal and empirical 
character of man’s thought. Other philosophers stress one side or 
the other; Kantians and Aristotelians, for all their divergence of 
approach and conclusions, respect the same imperious demands, 


and their systems often correspond to each other, crux for crux, , 


whilst yet standing on their own irreconcilable positions. Professor 
Cassirer opposes his own functionalism to the static substance of 
traditional thought. But it should not be forgotten (as the Car- 
tesian reduction of material substance to inert extensity inclines 
us to forget) that, in fact, the Aristotelian and Thomistic theory of 
substance was, in a full sense, functional, a theory of the dynamic 
source of beingness, conceived, as the formal always must be, with 
reference to finality. I think the real opposition is rather that in 
the older tradition function was already objective, whilst for Cas- 
sirer as a Kantian it is itself the “‘creative process’’ which effects 
objectivity. This is the same as saying that traditionally God was 
the source of the world’s intelligibility, whilst for Kant the source 
was the conscious subject, man. But two stark facts seriously in- 
convenience the latter interpretation, the facts of other selves and 
of self’s extermination in death. For this reason it is significant 
that the present ‘‘Essay on Man’’ embraces neither evil (a partial 
extermination of self, which has much to do with other selves) nor 
death. There is pathos in this. Straitened by evil and set 
around by death, one is put in mind of Pascal’s complaint against 
philosophers: ‘‘How should they give remedies to your woes who 


have not so much as known them?’’ Cotumsa Ryan, O.P. 
Tue Criticism or Experience. By D. J. B. Hawkins. (Sheed & 
Ward; 5s.). 


Dr. Hawkins’s analysis of sensation and perception proceeds by 
steps. Knowledge, in general, is of reality, not of phenomena; 
sensation of secondary qualities is of the real, but of the real only 
as in the sensing subject; we have, however, an immediate aware- 
ness, not exactly of primary qualities, but of mass or voluminous- 
ness in our own bodies, and also a like awareness of a ‘‘now’’ that 
is not a point but a unit of finite duration; we have also an immedi- 
ate awareness of ourselves as individual existents and dynamically 


' inclined agents; we have an immediate awareness of voluminous- 


ness external to our own bodies, thus perception of the external 
world. , The conditions of such perception are parallel with those 
of memory in which we are immediately aware of past events; 
these conditions are (1) that there be present an image or sense 
datum like the past event or external object, (2) that this be caused 
by the past event or external object. (These are the conditions, 
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not the constituents, of memory and’ perception). 

This statement sounds bald. Dr. Hawkins’s method is to re- 
port, at each step, the views held by Descartes, Kant, the English 
philosophers from Locke to Hamilton, and occasionally others, and 
to sift them; when there is not much left of any of them, except 
Reid and Hamilton, he produces his own ‘immediate awareness’; I 
think his positive argument, stripped of these destructive trap- 
pings, is almost as bald as the statement given. Undeniably, 
much thought has gone to the book; unfortunately intuition invari- 
ably solves the thought. : 

Does Dr. Hawkins confine his theory to the sense level? If so, 
why the chapter on knowledge of self and substance? If not, why 
no mention of an awareness of being? This latent ambiguity be- 
tween the sensational and the intellectual may explain why his in- 
dividual existent is so precariously like prime matter, and why ex- 
istence becomes the principle of individuality (not, surely, the view 
of St. Thomas, as stated); it may also explain why ‘‘external’’ is 
taken as relative to the body, not to the mind, though I should 
have thought that once experience of the body was allowed the 
“problem of the external world’’, presented little difficulty. A 
good deal seems to turn, in the author’s estimation, on the ex- 
perience of voluminousness, that is, in our own bodies, of ‘‘a mass 
which is being compressed’’ (p. 108); this is distinguished from 
tactile sense-quality. I confess that I, for one (I have the unusual 
combination of Locke and the Schoolmen for me), cannot imagine 
a tactile sense-quality that does anything more than compress my 
bodily voluminousness. CotumsBa Ryan, O:‘P. 


L'IMAGINATION SELON DEscaRTES. By Jean H. Roy. (N.R.F. 
Gallimard). 

M. Gilson, towards the close of his study of the influence of 
medieval thought on Descartes, calls attention to the ‘‘paradoze 
cartésien’’ that the proof of the real distinction of the soul and the 
body rests on the fact of their union, and that whereas the former 
can be thought clearly the latter can but be confusedly felt. M. Roy’s 
book is a prolonged commentary upon this paradox; and it has to 
be, for according to Descartes the imagination is ‘‘a certain applica- 
tion of the knowing faculty to the body which is intimately present 
to it’. A study of the imagination must, therefore, become a study 
of the relation of soul to body. 

M. Roy ably analyses the notions involved, particularly that of 
the ‘‘image’’, which cannot, for Descartes, be a third reality be- 
tween soul and body, but is explained by ‘‘une théorie extrémement 
poussée du symbole’’. He denies that imagination, even as a pas- 
sion, serves to prove the union of body to soul, as do the senses and 
other passions; rather the fact of this union lays the basis for the 
physiological explanation of one particular manifestation of the 
imagination, dreaming. Dreaming was the ever present threat to 
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the Cartesian system. In dreams the imagination is no longer at 
the service of thought, but becomes a passion, in some sort hostile 
to thought, dissolving thought. That it does not triumph so far as 
to loosen the very linch-pin of Descartes’ certainty, the Cogito, be- 
comes the subject of M. Roy’s last two absorbing chapters. C.R. 


THE CATEGORIES OF BEING IN ARISTOTLE AND St. THomas. By Sr. 
M. Marina Scheu, O.S.F., M.A. (The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington). 

This dissertation is a compilation of the texts from Aristotle and 
St. Thomas that are more obviously relevant to their doctrine of 
categories. There is no attempt at originality, and interpretation 
is left to a few comments culled from very unequal authorities. It 
cannot be said that the author has penetrated deeply into the signifi- 
cance of what she studies; she presents material of interest, form 
seems lacking. Her conclusions favour St. Thomas at the expense 
of Aristotle, but too often by attributing to St. Thomas’s genius 
what was common property of medieval scholasticism. C.R. 


Tur Morat, THEory or Evoiutionary NATURALISM. By W. F. 
Quillian, Jr. (Yale Studies in Religious Education No. XVII). 
(Yale University Press; Humphrey Milford; 20s.). 

Dr. Quillian publishes the substance of a doctorate thesis upon 
the rather dreary, but all too influential, ethical systems of such 
late 19th century evolutionists as Darwin, Leslie Stephens, Spencer, 


_ Westermarck, and others. He sketches the historical setting of 


their thought, then summarises their accounts of the genesis and 
character of moralitv. His criticism follows, and is effective in its 
main contention that these thinkers make an illegitimate transfer- 
ence from the descriptive theory to which their naturalistic method 
confines them to the normative morality to which their instincts 
prompt them; from ‘‘is’’ to ‘‘ought’’. All this is quite well, if 
neither verv Ade seg nor originally, done. But when he goes on 
to argue that there can be no normative morality without a super- 
natural or religious foundation, he welters in a terrible confusion of 
terms such as natural, supernatural, metaphysical, religious, and 
propounds a vague amalgum of seemingly second-hand Kantianism, 
Tdealism and liberal theology that is not convincing. C.R. 


Morat. Tueonrocy. By Heribert Jone, O.F.M.Cap., J.C.D. 
Transl. by Urban Odelman, O.F.M.Cap., J.C.D. (The New- 
man Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland; $3.00). 

This well produced pocket manual is in the main a translation of 


-Fr. Jone’s Katholische Moraltheologie, with additions and_altera- 


tions where they are necessary, to adapt it to the laws and customs 
of the United States. The author’s purpose, as stated in the pre- 
face, is ‘‘to provide priests engaged in parish work with quick and 
convenient answers to moral questions’’ and “‘to facilitate the pre- 
paration of the various examinations required in Moral Theology”. 
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While we share the author's hopes that these aims may be achieved, 
we venture to suggest that a work, compiled in this spirit, should 
not bear the unqualitied title of Moral Theology. The translation, 
though generally good, is obscure in places. A.L’E. 


SCIENCE. 

Tue FourroLp Vision: A Stupy oF THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND 

Reuicgion. By I. Sherwood ‘Taylor, M.A., Ph.D. (Chapman 
rand Hall; 6s.). 

The *‘Fourtold Vision’’, about which Dr. Sherwood Taylor writes, 
is explained in his own words as tollows: “To sum up, ‘man can 
achieve four modes of apprehension of nature, of which the scientitic 
is but one. First, is a mere perception of her surface; diversity 
without unity. ‘rom these man rises through successive stages of 
integration, first, to the perception of the beautiful in nature and 
its integration in art: next to the apprehension of the order of 
nature through science and philosophy, and the discovery therein 
of harmony: and lastly, the apprehension of the world as made one 
in its orientation to God’’ (p. 100). 

It is important to note that scientific apprehension is but one of 
the modes of apprehension of the universe, and that not the most 
important one. ‘The author proves this by a most searching analy- 
sis of the nature and method of natural science, leading to the con- 
clusion that the field of science is comparatively limited and ex- 
cludes ‘‘all things and all aspects of things that cannot be num- 
bered, weighed or measured, or at least described in terms concern- 
ing which there is universal agreement.’’ (p. 19). Basing his argu- 
ments on the fundamental ground that science is not competent to 
deal with problems outside its own subject matter, Dr. Sherwood 
Taylor shows, with admirable ciarity, that there is no opposition be- 
tween Science and Religion, and that there must be co-operation 
between them if civilisation is to survive. Science gives man 
gigantic power, but science alone cannot rule human conduct be- 
cause it cannot deal with man’s affections and strivings, or with 
any aspect of human life which is outside its own field of observa- 
tion. Dr. Sherwood Taylor concludes, ‘‘every access of power re- 
quires an access of responsibility, judgment, guidance, choice. 
Science itself can give none of these things: it cannot tell man 
what he wants or needs’’. Science in its own sphere operates with 
great perfection, but it must be supplemented to aim at a ‘‘four- 
foid vision’’ of the external world which, in its turn, will lead men 
to God, the creator of the universe. 

This book ought to be read by everybody interested in science 
and religion: it is an admirable example of a simple exposition of a 
difficult subject, which does not sacrifice accuracy to simplicity. 
The book is attractively produced, but shows signs of hasty proof- 
reading, as on page 73, line 9; page 96, line 2 and page 99, line 15. 
Drostan Macraren, O.P. 
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Science Past anp Present. By F. Sherwood Taylor. (Heine- 
mann; 10s. 6d.). 

Jt is a truism that nobody to-day can afford to ignore science; 
and as a result there has been a great demand for popular books on 
all aspects of it from a public which likes its reading to be serious, 
but not over-difficult. Unfortunately the demand has been too 
often met by writers ignorant of both science and philosophy, so 
that this new book by Dr. Sherwood Taylor, who is a scientist, a 
Catholic, and a lucid writer, is particularly welcome. 


Science Pust and Present is primarily intended for sixth form 
school boys, as a supplement to the narrow academic teaching suit- 
uble for the passing of examinations, but quite unsuited to giving a 
balanced view of the whole field of science. As in previous books, 
he rightly considers the historical approach to be the most satis- 
factory, and an interested added feature is the large number of 
quotations from original sources, beginning with Egypt and Baby- 
lon, ending with Dirac and Eddington. Dr. Taylor has not made 
the mistake or concentrating too much on the Physical Sciences, 
always a temptation because of their spectacular achievement, but 
has also imcluded Biological and Sociological studies. Especially, 
one cannot be too grateful for contemporary accounts of the terrible 
effect of the Industrial Revolution on the poor, a convincing re- 
joinder to those who see in unaided science a means to Utopia. In- 
deed, he is careful throughout to define with precision the limits 
of the knowledge that scientific methods can be expected to give. 

Unfortunately, the general effect will be a little bewildering, on 
a first reading, to a person with no scientific training, and a more 
drastic selection of material might have been an improvement. But 
there is no doubt that the book will help many people, whether 
school boys or no, to a clearer view of a subject whose misuse is 
threatening civilisation. Ronatp BricuHr. 


THe NATURE AND ORIGINS Or SciENTISM. By John Wellmuth, 8.J. 
(Marquette University Press; Humphrey Milford; 5s.). 


THEOLOGY IN AN AGE OF SciENCE. By Leonard Hodgson. (Oxford 
University Press; 2s.). - 

These two lectures deal with the same fact, namely ‘‘the belief 
that science in the modern sense of that word, and the scientific 
method as described by modern scientists, afford the only reliable 
natural means of acquiring such knowledge as may be available 
about whatever is real’’. Fr Wellmuth, who thus defines ‘‘scien- 
tism’’, is concerned with showing that this belief did not originate 
with the Renascence period. Relying principally on the studies of 
Gilson and Michalski, he finds the origins thereof in the ‘‘gradual 
loss of confidence in the power of the human mind’’; and he briefly 
outlines the history of that loss of confidence from the early middle 
ages to Ockham. 
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Other is the purpose of Canon Hodgson in his inaugural lecture 
as Regius Professor of Divinity at Uxtord. He seeks an answer to 
the question, “‘must theology inevitably belong to a world of 
thought alien to that of the scientific outiook?’’ The main interest 
of this lecture lies in the light it throws on the ideas prevalent in 
certain schools of non-cathouc thought. Under the imtiuence of an 
unacceptable conception of divine revelation, such thinkers are led 
to reduce theology to ‘an empirical study of the evidences for cer- 
tain mighty acts of God in the history of the world, pursued with 
a view to understanding them for what they are.’’ ‘theology be- 
comes a complexus of linguistic, scientific and historical studies on 
the documents which tell us of those ‘‘mighty acts’’; it is, indeed, 
one of the sciences, as opposed to Christian philosophy; the latter 
endeavouring to probe the meaning of the universe and of human 
life in the light of these studies. AnToNINUS F init, O.P. 


‘too SMaLL A Wortp. ‘The Life of Francesca Cabrini. By ‘Theodore Maynard. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee; $2.50). 

The first American citizen to be canonized, Francesca Saverio Cabrini, wins 
for the active apostolate soe so magnanimously practised a recognition which im- 
plies an equally magnanimous spirit. On the face of it a Martna, sent by Leo 
ALll to mother, in schools, orphanages and hospitals, his neglécted ltalian-Ameri- 
cans, the motto of the frail unassuming Lombara nun was ‘‘Umnia possum in Ko’. 
“Let us work, Cabrini; let us work, said the Lope. ‘Heaven is for those who 
work like you. Courage, Cabrini. Go on working until the end.’’ What little 
we know of his emissary’s interior life, divinely balances her incredible activity. 
“Ll would become weak and !anguid ... were 1 to be without the sleep of prayer 
...in the Heart ot my beloved Jesus.’’ 

Mr. ‘'heodore Maynard’s modestly official Life contents itself with a happy 
assemblage of all the relevant facts. One may be glad that missionaries are no 
longer expected to take umbrage at primitive native customs without feeling that 
the biographer was unsound in retraining from judging his heroine by more 
modern and more ethnological standards. The story of the foundation of the In- 
stitute of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Jesus is a record of high 
spiritual adventure, and al! its details are precious. 

It is amusing to note that during the only ten days Mother Cabrini spent in 
England, she got lost in the Underground; and was impressed by ‘‘the nobility 
and courtesy’’ of the Londoners under these untoward circumstances, 

e Parry Epen. 


‘Tue SrarE AND OuRSELVES. By C. R. Cook. (S.C.M. Press; 2s. 6d.). 

In this book, the writer deals evo | with State activity, in economic and social 
matters. He traces briefly the growth of social policy during the past hundred 
years and shows how the insufficiency of private endeavours, charity, mutual aid 
societies, etc., to relieve distress, forced the State to assume greater obligations 
in solving the social problem; the culminating point has been reached in the 
Beveridge Report and the White Paper on Social Insurance. He considers the 
twofold end, proposed in this policy as the solution: to relieve distress and to pre- 
vent it: to secure the standard of living of the citizen by securing the income on 
which it is based. ‘‘The State is therefore brought to the threshold of a time 
when it will at last fully satisfy the needs of its citizens.’’ (page 53). 

Clearly the writer is enthusiastic about the new socia) policy: we hope events 
will justify his enthusiasm. Some of the less pleasant aspects, such as mobility 
of labour, he passes over rather lightly. 

Although confident that the State can effect the proposed reforms, he states 
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clearly that only the application of Christian principles can achieve rea! success, 
“The first aim of social progress must be to give the fullest possible scope for the 
exercise of all powers and qualities which are distinctly personal.’’ (Dr. ‘lemple 
in his Gifford Lectures). P. Macnamara, 


A Hanpsook or Heresies. By M. L. Cozens. (Sheed & Ward; 5s.). 

On its first appearance in 1928, Miss Cozens’ book was described in BLackFriars 
as an ‘“‘admirable presentment of a difficu't subject’’. It seems unnecessary to 
say more: certainly the need for a clear guide through the tangled undergrowth 
of Arianism, Sabellianism, Nestorianism and the rest of the catalogue up to 
Modernism, has not grown less in seventeen years. And the older the heresy, it 
seems, the more vigorous its modern revivals. 


ERRATUM 
The Editor regrets that in the January Issue a line was 
omitted from ‘‘The Age Before Print’’ at the foot of p. 26. The 
sentence should have read: ‘‘How far does it truly represent the 
literature of Europe between, say, Boethius and Chaucer? If it 
is on the whole a true picture then how boring that literature 
must be.”’ 
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